GEOLOGY
Perhaps he covered as much as twenty-five or thirty
miles in a day, and then only had time to gain a general
impression of his surroundings. The geologist of to-day
gets into an aeroplane, which brings him as far in an
hour as his predecessor managed in four strenuous days.
And what is more important, the machine carries him so
high above the mountains that the land lies beneath him
like a map. The trained geologist, by looking at the
shape and colour of the mountains, can make in his head
a rough geological map of the district; he can determine
at a glance where the edges of the strata will come most
plainly through to the surface and where the dividing-
lines between the different varieties of stone are most
marked. In this way he knows exactly where it will be
best to start the detailed examination. The aeroplane
helps the geologist again when work in the coastal areas
is finished, for he is usually familiar with the appearance
of the different types of rock, and has learnt their age, so
that a flight over inaccessible regions will enable him to
gain a detailed impression of the strata, and thus fill in
those areas in his geological map which would otherwise
have to be left blank. In a purely practical way, the
aeroplane of course means as much to the geologist as to
the other scientists, since it can set him down in places
which would otherwise have lain beyond his reach, and
it saves him a great deal of time by carrying him quickly
from place to place.
Nevertheless, when it comes to detailed investigation,
the aeroplane is of no great practical use to the geologist.
He likes to be in real contact with the rocks, to break off
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